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though they do not amount to a forecast of the result, and though
it is not improbable that even the polls to be taken today may
give a more valuable indication than any he can yet supply.
The reports he has received from the Government experts have
been on the whole favourable, yet with reserve, and he does not
believe the reports on the Tory side to be very sanguine. This
seems natural and rational, on account of the number and weight
of new elements in the case of a nature difficult to define. . .
There are on the side of the Government . . . the popular
enthusiasm among the Liberal masses which Mr. Gladstone
has never seen equalled. But what is the electoral value
of enthusiasm against (a) anti-Irish prejudices, (b) the power of
rank, station and wealth, (c) the kind of influence exercised by the
Established Clergy, previously applied as Mr. Gladstone of course
thinks in politics, but resting upon a very solid basis as founded on
the generally excellent and devoted work which they do in their
parishes. This remains to be proved.
On the other side there is the Whig defection, with the strange
and unnatural addition of Mr. Chamberlain and the small Par-
liamentary force at his command. (Mr. Bright's position is
wholly different; he recommends nothing, and until his speech
at Birmingham yesterday had abused nobody.) . . .
Mr. Gladstone himself has no skill in these matters, and dare not
lay an opinion before Your Majesty on the probable general
result. He offers however the following remarks.
1.  There is little chance, if any, of a Tory majority in the new
Parliament; little therefore of a stable Tory Government, there
being very few among the dissentient Liberals in the House of
Commons who lean to Toryism.
2.  Opinion, taken as a whole, without distinction of parties,
seems to point to the likelihood of a majority not very large,
whichever way it may be. Such a result could hardly be satis-
factory to anyone, as it might point to a prolonged struggle. . . .
Two or three years ago Mr. Gladstone humbly gave his opinion
to Your Majesty at Windsor that the time was at hand when the
Irish question would overthrow Ministries, dissolve Parliaments,
and disturb parties, but need not in any way be dangerous to the
Empire*
It might become in a degree dangerous, he thinks, in one of two
cases: either a great prolongation of the struggle (the upshot of